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and is an enthusiastic advocate of golf in the treatment of the early 
stage of the disease. He takes a rational view of some of the smaller 
vices, such as tobacco and alcohol, but believes strongly in the 
deleterious effects of butcher’s meat, and seems to prefer a low pro- 
teid diet. Among the drugs, he speaks with approval of two, the 
iodides and nitrites. To these he adds morphine to meet certain 
severe indications and an occasional stimulant for heart failure. 
In the final chapter, entitled “Practical Suggestions,” there is con¬ 
siderable preaching. “It is a wise maxim never to drive a horse too 
far. Apply this to a human being, and the rule holds equally well,” 
and much more of the same sort. The book could have been com¬ 
pressed into less than 165 pages, and yet all the information it con¬ 
tains be well presented. It could have been expanded to a great 
many more pages with advantage by a more thorough treatment of 
its subject. The introduction by Dr. Thayer is an interesting piece 
of writing. J. S. 


Parcimony in Nutrition By Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in Lunacy, 
London. Pp. ,111. London and New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1909. 

To an American accustomed to the orthography taught in his 
native schools, the first word as spelled by Sir James in the title of 
his book appears rather startling; to an American taught to regard 
Professor Chittenden’s researches in metabolism, as he is wont to 
regard Gesar’s wife, above suspicion and reproach, the contents of 
Sir James’ little monograph appear more startling. 

Parcimony in Nutrition is a revised and expanded version of the 
author’s presidential address to the section of preventive medicine at 
the meeting of the Royal Institute of Public Health, at Buxton, 
England, in July, 1908. As the title suggests, the book is more or 
less of a satirical invective against the present-day theory that man 
has for years been eating in excess of all natural requirements, as 
elaborated by Chittenden. We hardly turn the second page before 
the inspirer of the address and its present elaboration can be plainly 
seen between the lines. But ere our noted physiologist is openly 
assailed, the avenue of attack lies over the body of an American 
gentleman, who has “literally chewed himself back into health after 
being middle aged, obese, dyspeptic, in failing health, rejected by an 
insurance company, and unaided by many medical men consulted.” 
Sir James with cruel pen and biting sarcasm slays Horace Fletcher 
in the first chapter, and apart from sporadic resurrections of 
his victim devotes the remainder of his book to the combat with 
Chittenden. 
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REVIEWS 


It is impossible to review Parcimony in Nutrition without a shade 
of levity. Not that the book is not serious, for we believe the author 
is sincere in his statements, but wittingly or not, he has infused an 
informal, chatty atmosphere into his work which instructs while it 
amuses, informs us while we smile. Certain of Chittenden’s deduc¬ 
tions, arrived at from his painstaking studies, are swept aside with a 
swish of the pen, and mere statements, unproved by research, are 
offered in their place. On the other hand, statistics and argument 
are presented which, it must be confessed, seem difficult to refute. 
The author points out that Chittenden’s contention that the Japanese 
subsist on a low protein diet is wrong, and he shows that when body 
weight and body surface are considered there is not much difference 
between the individual food supply of the Japanese and Voit’s 
standard. The Greeks he shows later on to have been large eaters 
of meat, despite which fact the group of statesmen, artists, and liter¬ 
ary men, who were bom 530 to 430 b.c., has never been equalled 
in any race. 

Statistics are not lacking: Chapter III is devoted to the subject 
of prison experiences (collected from authorities not personal), which 
show what abundant rations are supplied the convicts; and it con¬ 
cludes with the epigram, “Nothing is more demoralizing than chronic 
hunger.” The author quotes a disciple of Fletcher as saying the 
British navvy is of little use after forty, and questions, pertinently, 
“If excesses in diet are this slow in exacting their penalties, may it 
not be that a subliminal diet may be also tardy in manifesting its 
untoward effect? May not imperceptible undermining be going on 
for a long time before there is any obvious collapse?” He places all 
Chittenden’s scientific discoveries against empirical observation, and 
states that “farmers have valued and cultivated leguminous crops, 
the four-course rotation of turnip, barley, clover, wheat having 
been popular two thousand years ago, but it is not twenty years 
since Hellriegel and Wilfarth revealed to us that leguminous plants 
bear on their roots nodosities abounding in bacteria capable of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen and thus supplying the nitrates essential to 
grain crops. From the dawn of history men have been engaged in 
adapting domestic animals to their uses, by making crosses between 
varieties with differentiating characteristics, . . . but it was 
only in 1866 that Mendel formulated his law of inheritance in hybrid 
varieties.” 

There is an abundance of similar arguments in the book, with a 
corresponding lack of scientific experimentation to prove the author’s 
point, which is that practical experience and physiological require¬ 
ments of mankind in general more than offset all the protocob of 
metabolic studies. The book is well worth the perusal of those 
desiring to be amused and instructed by this opponent of parcimony 
in nutrition. E. H. G. 



